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438 Notes and Discussions. 

the realization of himself in the realm of specialization or objectivity 
and hence where there is chaos otherwise there rises a chain of being 
which we call nature — in which each lower is cancelled or annulled for 
and by the realization of the higher ideal — mineral, plant, animal, man 
— ever approaching the "stable equilibrium'' of the "persistent force," 
which is conscious personality. Hence in this realm of phenomenality, 
where the pla\- of forces seems to an incomplete investigation to re- 
sult in the void indeterminateness of annihilation, we shall find an in- 
evitable progress toward conscious personality as the goal. This is the 
road to the "many self-conscious beings" which formed the second 
difficulty named by Mr. Ames. 

In a brief "discussion" like this, we cannot expect to answer objec- 
tions at all points. On the contrary, we are aware that we have 
raised unanswered objections at all points of the way. We have only 
outlined the answer as it lays in our mind, and as we find it in the 
systems of all great "speculative" thinkers under varying modes of ex- 
pression — Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Meister Eckhart, Jacob Boehme, 
Leibnitz, Spinoza and Hegel. — [Ed. 
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Prometheus, Dionysos, Sokrates, Chrsstos. Beitraege Beligions — 
Geschichte von Heinrich Karl Hugo Delff. Gotha: Friedrich An- 
dreas Perthes. 1877. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we welcome this new work from the hand of 
Mr. Delff, whose previous works on the field of philosophy we have had occa- 
sion to notice already. That which lends a particular zest and interest to 
Dr. Delff 's works is the supremely antagonistic stand-point he lakes against 
every view advanced by the philosophy and civilization of the present time. 
It is not only the theoretical propositions of Darwinism or Orthodox Theol- 
ogy which he lights with inexorable." animosity; but the whole mode of life 
of this age, with its railroads, factories, corporative enterprises and noisy 
machinery in general, is extremely obnoxious to him. The same complaint, 
however, namely, that the extraordinary industrial development of this age, 
which has so largely taken the place of the development of our agricultural 
resources, to which the earlier days of our Republic were devoted, may be heard 
from the lips of many an old American, and even from many a gloomy-minded 
statesman and journalist of the present day. 

In the present work Mr. Delff has proposed to himself, as he expresses it in 
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his dedicatory preface, "to place the true ideals, the true problems of mankind 
in a new light, and to make them again recognizable in unmistakable clear- 
ness, from out of the dust and ashes under which criticism and changing pub- 
lic opinion have buried them. And since at the present day all the decisive vi- 
tal questions that have agitated mankind from earliest times, have been thrown 
into confusion by a very chaos of old, inherited — and perhaps still more by 
modern — opinions and notions, whereof even yet each day brings forth new 
ones, it seems to be imperatively demanded that we should go back to the orig- 
inals of history, and take hold of and interpret them with historical and philo- 
sophical spirit. The truly philosophical spirit is the truly historical spirit, 
and vice versa. The truly historical is the spirit of history, and not the spirit 
distilled from history, but the spirit which lives in it and impregnates it. This 
spirit is the unity of the Divine and the human." 

Without specially characterizing the present work of Mr. Delfi, except in so 
far as to say, that Prometheus is to him the originator of manufacturing as 
distinguished from agricultural life, that both the Prometheus and the Diony- 
sos myths are in his view prototypes of the pure "Christos" religion, and that 
Sokrates was a meddlesome, though well enough meaning man of reflection, 
who laid the foundation for the destruction of Greek life by leading the Greeks 
away from their immediate, cheerful belief in Zeus, without substituting an- 
other faith in its place — we cannot do better to characterize Mr. Delff 's general 
views on the relation of religions than by quoting again, and this time from 
the latter pages of his work. 

" The whole process, the whole life-work of mankind has for its objects to 
overcome death. But this object is morally conditioned. Or rather it results 
as a consequence of a higher, internal development of life. The more man de- 
velops himself within himself humanly, spiritually, and the more he feels him- 
self in his inmost, spiritual being, as therein distinguished from and eleva- 
vated above nature and nature's laws, the more peculiarly he also becomes con- 
seious of having overcome death. This is the life-conflict of mankind, the con- 
flict between spirit and nature, that is, of nature as it is in itself, of wild na- 
ture ; and the last enemy of mankind is death, the end of nature. Nature be- 
gins in order to end, and ends in order to begin ; creating and destroying unite 
in nature. Man, comprehending himself within himself in a higher being, 
transcends the beginning as well as the ending of nature ; he has overcome the 
world and death. This is the best proof of immortality, the Being, the Eter- 
nal Life, which man lives in himself; and there is no other proof than this. 
To believe in a heaven and yet 'to hold it a beautiful fairy tale' is all the same. 
Miserable men ! Live heaven, and you will remain in heaven, and nobody will 
expel you from it. What is all this vanity about, this coquetry to look with 
heroic resignation into the face of death, of annihilation? Aye, if you feel 
nothing, it may well be that in such nothingness even the nothing shall not 
appear to you any longer wondrous. But you forget the Will. Who can ex- 
tinguish the fire of the Will? It must burn, I apprehend, unto all eternity. 
But immortality, true immortality, eternal life, is a need of the soul, and is the 
deed which it does with and in God. 

"Hellenism and Christianity are not opposites, but Judaism and Christianity 

.are opposites absolutely irreconcilable and excluding each other. Judea 

the dead remnant of which is Judaism, was merely the hull wherein which 
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Christianity secretly prepared itself, until it burst this hull and entered in full 
clearness into the world. Hellenism cannot rjerish so long as the world stands, 
and Christianity presupposes Hellenism as well as absorbs it in order to im- 
pregnate it. The true, historically proven road to Christianity does not pass 
through Judea, but through Hellenism. Judea is a bursted hull, a means 
of development which has now become superfluous and without impor- 
tance. The Jews do not know what they worship. Hellenism is the whole, 
full content and encirclement of the spiritual powers and effects of life, so far 
as they are included and designed in the natural, that is, in inborn conscious- 
ness. These had to be developed and interpreted beforehand ; and Christian- 
ity enters to replenish them, to interpret their true essence, objects and motives 
Hellenism interprets spirit in a natural form and direction, but Christianity in- 
terprets the spirit in itself, the subject of the spirit, which has thrown its glow 
and glimmer from the beginning into the natural and nature-bound conscious- 
ness of mankind, and still so throws it. Light shines in darkness, but dark- 
ness comprehends it not; that is, it comprehended only the glow, and that it 
did very well comprehend and interpret wonderfully — but not itself, not the 
light itself. 

"Now this light itself has come into the world, the light which enlightens 
every man, and in the glow and glimmer whereof the consciousness of a high- 
er humane destination grew clear. The word of God went forth and goeth 
forth to all men ; but the word, the eternal principle of the word, or the words 
of God which, as such, exist only as externalizations of His being, the Word 
became flesh and made present in itself the Self-being and Self-life of God, of 
the true God, whom undoubtedly the whole world in its worship meant and 
knew as being, not knowing, however, what and who He was, and not being 
able to know this, since He Himself was not as yet in the world. - But now He 
is in the world, and through Jesus, in those who believe in Him, Jesus is this 
focus of true Humanity, which is identical with Divinity ; this focus, wherein 
God, as he is truly in himself, makes himself present to humanity and passes 
from his transcendence and superworldliness into immanence ; and only he 
who believes that He is Jesus, has communion with God and takes part in eter- 
nal life. And it became clear that God is spirit, and as spirit Love, and that in 
this internal essence and Being true Eternity, true Bedemption and Overcom- 
ing of Nature and Time is included, — not a physical but a spiritual overcom- 
ing ; an internal victory and peace in defiance of all outward disturbances. 

"This is the true spirit of Christianity, and not the old talk of forgiveness of 
sins. On that talk you cannot found even a proof of Christianity, if any one 
should want simply such a proof. For even our forefathers prayed to Varuna: 
" Forgive us our trespasses !" and does any one believe that they did not re- 
ceive and experience forgiveness ? Perhaps they experienced it even more in- 
tensely than we experience it, since they always kept before their eyes their 
real sins, and not the abstractum of a general sin of mankind. Look but at 
things naturally, and not according to dogmatic presuppositions. Whosoever 
has the spirit of the Lord within him has forgiveness of his sins ; otherwise 
not 

"The true world is the humane, and humanly cultured world, the system of 
culture ; and here are the connecting ties which lead Christianity upwards into 
bright, high Eternity." a. e. k. 
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System oj Shakespeare's Dramas. Ry Denton J. Snider, in two 
volumes. St. Louis : G. I. Jones & Co. 1877. 

In these two volumes we have the completion of the great work commenced 
by Mr. Snider some years since — the work of critically analyzing Shake- 
speare's dramas according to their dramatic content, and of "setting forth the 
thought, organization and characters of each drama, and further to group cog- 
nate dramas into a higher whole by their common fundamental principle, and 
finally to behold all the dramas of the poet as one whole." This it will be 
readily confessed is one of the most daring labors ever undertaken by a critic; 
and if Mr. Snider had signally failed in every point named — still he would de- 
serve admiration for his courage in enlisting in so good a cause. 

We have had grammatical, metrical, and textual criticism — so much indeed, 
that the most diligent scholar can hardly ever master it, and the aspiring 
youth, eager for culture at the great fountains of Shakespeare's mind, is often 
kept entirely away from the cantents of the dramas by reason of the linguistic 
erudition in the foreground. Then there has been historical research relating 
to the plots, dates of the plays, allusions to contemporaries, the poet's biog- 
raphy, editions of his plays, &c, — a literature in itself. Then there have been 
numerous works on the probable education, theoretical and practical, of Shak- 
speare — how he got his knowledge of law, of ancient and modern languages, 
&c. , &c. Then there is the best part of Shakespearian literature, which merely 
analyzes the characters or points out and discusses beautiful and striking pas- 
sages, &c, without considering the main point after all. For why should the 
dramatic elements, the collisions, the threads, movements and groupings, be 
left out of consideration ? Is not this rather the main thing in the literary 
criticism of Shakespeare? 

Doubtless it is not necessary to defend critical analysis of works of art, al- 
though there are people who tell us that it is a great offence done to their aes- 
thetic sense to have a beautiful work analyzed. They would seem, however, to 
be too sensuous. For reason may participate in aesthetic enjoyment when the 
work of ait is reallv one of eternal beauty. For Beauty is merely the sensu- 
ous apparition of Reason. A true critical analysis of a work -of art, is the 
only sure ground for aesthetic taste to rest on. That aesthetic taste which can- 
not endure interpretative criticism, certainly rests on no better grounds than 
sentimental prejudice. 

These essays of Mr. Snider, some of which have appeared in our St. Louis 
magazines, have been thoroughly revised and united into a whole by a series of 
introductions, which point out the common fundamental principles and the spe- 
cific differences. An outline of Mr Snider's system of classification is all that we 
can give here. Part I. treats the LEGENDARY" DRAMA : (a) Tragedy (1) 
first group — the "real" tragedies (touching society and the family, the "real" 
workl)— Timon (property), Romeo and Juliet (lovers), Othello, (husband and 
wife), Lear (parents and children); (2) second group— tragedies of the ideal : 
Macbeth (imagination), Hamlet (intelligence). fb) Comedy or Mediated Drama 
("mediated" because the collision is solved by mediation, while the tragedy 
ends only with death); third group— tragi-comedtes: Merchant of Venice (me- 
diated by friend's wife), All's Well that Ends Well (by the wife), Much Ado 
About Nothing (varied mediation); fourth group— pure comedies: Comedy of 
2 * 
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Errors, Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Love's 
Labor Lost (all mediated by. destroying the delusion). Fifth group — monastic 
life: Measure for Measure. Sixth group — idyllic life : Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona (mediated by outlaw life), As You Like it (by shepherd life), Winter's Tale 
(by shepherd life), Cymbeline (by hunter life). Seventh group — pure ideal world: 
Midsummer Night's Dream (nudiated by the fairy world). Tempest (by spirit 
world.) 

Part II. of the work treats of the HISTORICAL DRAMA, (a)' Transition to 
Historical Drama: Troilus and Cressida. (b) Roman Series — Tragic; (1) Pro- 
logue: Coriolanus (2) From Republic to Empire — mediated: Julius Cajsar and 
Antony and Cleopatra (3) Epilogue: Titus Andronieu?. (c) English Series — 
mediated. (1) Prologue: King John; (2) Lancastrian Tetralogy— mediated ; 
Richard II., Henry IV. and Henry V. (3) Yorkian Tetralogy— Tragic: Henry 
V., Richard III. (4) Epilogue: Henry VIII. 

The style in which these volumes are printed by Messrs. G. I. Jones & Co., 
is more than creditable to St. Louis — it reminds us rather of the typograph- 
ical work of the Riverside Press. 

'/ We rank this work of Mr. Snider among the great works of literary crit- 
icism, and predict for it a permanent place in English literature. 

The Indian Saint ; or, Buddha and Buddhism ; a Sketch, historical and critical. 
By Charles D. B.Mills. Northampton, Mass.: Journal and Free Press Co. 

1876. 

The chief aim of the above work seems to be to furnish a protest against the 
spirit of narrowness which knows only the dogmas which it suckled in its in- 
fancy, and paints all religious creeds except its own, in colors so dark that they 
cannot be discriminated, the one from the other. Thus if it is Christian it calls 
all the rest of the world heathen, and looks askanee even at any scientific study 
of their forms of religion. As phases of human development each human 
tribe possesses or ought to possess an unlimited interest for the man of science. 
Human history is the unfolding of man's nature. What there is in each mau 
potentially stands there actually before him in all men. It is of interest to 
study not only the institutions of the family, civil society and the State— but 
it is of pre-eminent interest to study the religion of a tribe of men. In how 
far have they become conscious of the highest principle in the Universe as a 
personil being— in hov,- far have they become conscious of their own immor- 
tal destiny as persons, and of the world of nature as symbol and instrument 
for its realization ? These questions for all who have reached the scientific 
standpoint ought to have a paramount interest. Doubtless, it is only through 
this that any one may have an adequate idea of the substantial achievements 
upon which the highest of religions rests. He must trace historically the ele- 
vation of man from the crudest feticism, and see even the immense step in ad- 
vance over the brute which the lowest form of feticism gave. He must study 
the import of even the most revolting rites of heathen religions, and see what 
positive value they have. Then tracing them up to their modified shapes in 
the most spiritual religions— see what wonderful doctrines they were the rudi- 
ments of. Human sacrifice is the rudimentary expression of the necessity 
which all men feel that in order to realize the irrational nature they mustsacri- 
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flee their animal nature. Transfigured in the Christian religion it expresses 
the still higher truth that only through vicarious suffering can spiritual life 
be attained and sustained. 

It is of the greatest importance that the religious dogma be traced out in the 
protean forms which it assumes in the three spheres of secular life. For the 
religious dogma states the fundamental consciousness of spiritual nature 
which a people has reached. A people will be led by this as by an invisible 
lode-stone, and will unconsciously shape all of its secular institutions by it. 
Hence taking in hand the religious dogmas of a people we have a key to the 
form of the State, the social castes, the family, as there realized. 

With us, the Christian doctrines of grace and vicarious atonement are fun- 
damental ideas, and underlie all our institutions. In civil society as we . 
have organized it each man contributes his mite of labor to the aggregate of 
human labor, and in turn is allowed to share in the total product of the entire 
human race. For the wages of his daily labor — say at making shoes — he is 
allowed to share in the product of mankind as he finds it in market— partak- 
ing of the food and clothing that has traveled thither from the remote ends of 
the earth. He is allowed a still higher privilege — that of participating in the 
stored up wisdom of the race. All men have experienced their sorrows and 
trials and have learned spiritual lessons— some this and some that lesson. By 
written language, by tradition, and by direct communication with his fellow 
men, each man saves or may save himself a thousand years of bitter personal 
experience. For he may enter into the dearly-bought experience of the race, 
each man sharing in what all men in all ages have wrought out. 

This is an example of the way in which the religious doctrines take real 
form in human institutions. 

The first dim perception of spiritual nature as something universal and par- 
ticular at the same time— and hence as something immaterial, for material 
nature is particular, here and now, and not universal— the first insight into thia 
leads to such religious rites as we find among savages. The celebration of the 
great fact thus imperfectly set n,by means of ci utl mutilation and even by means 
of sacrifice of human life.gives way alter a while to clearer perceptions and more 
refined cere monks. Under all, however, there rtmains the fact of vicarious 
atonement — of the sacrifice of each individual as individual for the race, and in 
turn the gift of grace which the race proffers the individual— the sacrifice of 
all individuals as individuals being, when aggregated, the gift of grace of the 
whole to each, thus wonderfully transformed. 

The insight which forms the basis of the Buddhistic religion is that of the 
Sankhya Philosophy of India. In this philosophy a reaction begins against the 
religion of caste, which posits rigid distinctions between classes of men— fore- 
ordaining one class to be the holy Brahmins and another to be the wretched 
Sudras. The thinking of Kapila resulted in the Sankhya system, which seeks 
liberation of the soul from the irksome and galling limitations of caste (ex- 
pressed in a multitude of tedious ceremonial observances), and sets up an ab- 
stract principle as the ground of all things. It takes refuge in unconscious- 
ness. The absolute shall be such an abstract negative one as shall exclude 
all limitations, even the self-limitation which is involved in consciousness* 
This " liberation " is the " Nirvana " of the Buddhists. It is only the negative 
phase of the universal and the opposite phase (i. e., of particularity) which is 
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just as essential, is not emphasized. Hence in the Buddhistic phase of religion 
we And only a doubtful recognition of immortality, at best. Its mission was 
to subvert the tyranny of the caste system, and assert that the holy state into 
which all Brahmins were born, could be achieved by the asceticism (self-sacri- 
fice) of the lowest caste. This was indeed a blessed doctrine compared with 
the Indian doctrine of caste. The Buddhistic religious life— entirely occupied 
in freeing itself from mortal frailty by means of ascetic renunciation of the pas- 
sions and appetites which form in the aggregate HUMAN SELFISHNESS— 
presents lovely phases to our view continually. But its fatal defect is its utter 
incapacity to develop out of itself and in harmony with itself a three-fold sec- 
nlar life— family, society, and the State. 

Christianity on the other hand recognizing the univeisality of the special in- 
dividual (stating it in the dogmas of immortality of the individual soul, of 
personal responsibility, and of the infinite eflects of personal choice, and of 
the divine nature of humanity— God takes on a human form)— is positive 
where Buddhism is only negative. Hence the secular has a basis on which it 
can develope infinitely, within the Christian religion. 

If we think that Mr. Mills has prized the doctrines of Buddhism somewhat 
too highly, and failed to point out the features wherein it falls so essentially 
behind Christianity, we must not withhold from him the praise due to his 
faithful and enthusiastic study of the subject. We must bear testimony to the 
spirit of fairness manifested, and to the value of his labor in collecting so much 
material for a.comparative study of religions. 

La Filosojia delta Scuole Italiane, Rivista Bimestrale contenente 
gli atti della Societk promotrice degli studj fllosoflci e letterarj. 
Roma. 1875 and 1876. 

In our last volume we gave the contents of Vols. IX., X., and XI., of the 
above named journal. We have continued the table of contents through Vols. 
XII., XllL, and XIV. Count Terenzio Mamiani, the chief editor, and his as- 
sistants. Doctors G. M. Bertini, Luigi Ferri, and G. Barzellotti, have made an 
exceedingly interesting work, as the rich and varied contents here show : 

Vol. XI., Part 1., Aug., 1875.— 1. Critique of Revelation, by T. Mamiani. 
2. Theory of Perception, by Collyns Simon. 3. Edward von Hartmann's 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. Bonateili. 4. The Doctrine of Innate 
Ideas according to Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz, by L. Celli. 5. Bibliogra- 
phy. 6. Recent Publications. 

Vol. XII., Part 2, Oct., 1875.— 1. Critique of Revelation — Dr. Heveley's 
Mystical Doctrines, by T. Mamiani. 2. Philosophy of Religion— Hartmann 
upon the Religion of the Future,by L. Ferri. 3. Method adopted in"La Filoso- 
jia della Scuole Italiane,'" a letter to M. A. Espinas and Digione, by T. Mami- 
ani. 4. Eduardv. Hartmann's Philosophy of the Uncouscious, by F. Bonateili. 
5. The Principal Form in which the Problem of nutnan Libertyis Presented in 
development of the History of Philosophy. Ch. II. The Problem of Moral Lib- 
erty in the Philosophy of the Middle Ages, by G. Barzellotti. 6. Bibliogra- 
phy. (A.) The Apology of Vincenzio di Giovanni. (B.) Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason. A study of Prof. Pietro Ragnisco. (C.) The Economic Social 
Combination, or Utilitarianism, by Alexandre Piola. (D.) Socrates' Concep 
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tion of Ethics, by Alessandro Paoli. (E.) Dialogues of Plato Newly Expoun- 
ded, by Eugenio Ferrai. Vol. II. Socratic Dialogues ; second series. (P.) Prin- 
ciples of the Philosophy of Right, and particularly of Penal Law. Let- 
ters of T. Mamiani and P. S. Mancini. 7. Recent publications. 

Vol. XII., Part 3., Dec, 1875.— 1. Critique of Revelation. Dr. Heverley's 
Mysticism, by T. Mamiani. Method adopted in "La FUosofia," &c, by T. 
Mamiani. 2. A Letter to Count Mamiani, by A. Espinas. 3. A Critique of 
Utilitarianism, by C. Cantoni. 4. Upon the Question of the Idea, by G. B. 
Bulgarini. 5. Upon the book "The Apology of V. di Giovanni:" A letter to 
Count Terenzio Mamiani, by V. di Giovanni. 6. The Doctrine of Innate Ideas 
according to Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz, by L. Celli. 7. Bibliography. 
(A.) The Spirit of Aquinas and Modern Philosophy: Scholastic Aristotelian- 
ism in the History of Philosophy. (B.) The Address of Mamiani at the 12th 
Scientific Congress in Palermo. (C.) Object and Office of Psychology. (D.) 
Journal for Philosophy and Philosophical Criticism. 8. Notices of Reviews. 
9. Recent publications. 

Vol. XIII., Part 1., Feb., 1870.— 1. The Conscience: a Psychological andHis- 
torical Study, by L. Ferri. 2. Eduard von Hartmann's Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious, by F. Bonatelli. 3. The Doctrine of the Innate Ideas according to 
Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz, by L. Celli. 4. Hermann Ulrici, by A. Paoli. 
5. Philosophy of Religion, by G. M. Bertini and T. Mamiani. 6. Bibliogra- 
phy. (A.) Berti upon Copernicus and the Reception of the Copernican Sys- 
tem in Italy. (B.) La Banca upon the Dialectics. (C.) C. Cantoni: Sketch of 
the Elements of Philosophy. (D.) Castagnola: Concerning the Validity of 
the Principle of Contradiction. (E.) Schiff: Physics in Philosophy. (F.) 
Bertinaria: The Doctrine of the Evolution of the Transcendental Philosophy. 
(G.) Acri: Of some Criticisms of Spaventa upon Fiorentino Imbriani's Treat- 
ment of our Modern Philosophy. (H.) Vera: Hegel's Philosophy of Religion; 
trrnslated lor the first time, and accompanied by introductions and a running 
commentary. (I.) Revlue Philosophique de Ja France et de l'etranger. (J.) 
Mind, London. 7. Kecent publications. 

Vol. XIII., Part 2, April, 187G.— I. Critique of Revelation. Mystic Doctrine 
of Dr. Heverley of Charleston, by Terenzio Mamiani. 2. New Elucidations 
upon the Question of the Idea, by G. M. Bertini. 3. Upon Evolution, by Ter- 
enzio Mamiani. 4. Concerning the articles of Carlo Cantoni upon Sensation, 
by Ivo Ciavarini Doni. 5. The First Act of the Intellect, by Ant. Martinaz- 
zoli. 6. Bibliography. 7. Philosophical periodicals. 8. Notices. 9. Recent 
publications. 

Vol. XIII., Part 3, June, 1876.— 1. Upon Evolution, by T. Mamiani, 2. The 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. Bonatelli. 3. Critique of Revelation, 
by T. Mamiani. 4. Bibliography. (A.) Besevi upon Divination and Science. 
(B.) Uchronie: (Utopia). (C.) Fontana: Philosophy of History. (D.) Renan: 
Dialogues and Philosophical Fragments. (E.) Falco: on the Experimental 
Method. (F.) Poey : Positivism. 5. Philosophical periodicals. 6. Notices. 
7. Recent publications. 8. Index to the volume. 

Vol. XIV., Part 1, Aug., 1870.— 1. Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. 
Bonatelli. 2. Upon Evolution, by Terenzio Mamiani. 3. Professor Ferri's 
"Study" on Conscience, by Bulgarini. 4. The Question of the Idea again, by 
Terenzio Mamiani. 5. A letter to Prof. Ferri upon his work on Final Causes,. 
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by T. Mamiani. 6. Bibliography. (A.) Wiudelband upon the actual state of 
Psychological Research. (B.) Bertini on the Conception of Species. (C.) Lac- 
riola on Pedagogy. (D.) Melillo upon the Idea of Justice. (E.) Cavagnari : 
Elements of the System of Justice. 5. Philosophical periodicals. 6. Notices. 
7. Recent publications. 

Vol. XIV., Part 2., Oct., 1876.— 1. Evolution, conclusion, by T. Mamiani. 2. 
Psychological Method and the Study of Conscience, L. Ferri. 3. Philosophy 
of Religion, by T. Mamiani. 4. Effects of Modern Philosophical Theories 
upon Moral and Social Science, by Angelo Valdarnini. 5. An Insufficient 
Philosophy of History; a letter to Luigi Luzzatti, by T. Mamiani. 6. Bibliog- 
raphy. (A.) W. Volkmann, Ritt. v. Volkmar's Manual of Psychology. (B.) 
Gibellini Tornielli on Strict Metaphysics. (C.) Matthew Arnold on the Relig- 
ious Crisis. (D.) Alfonso M. De Caro on the Preliminary to Philosophy, &c. 
(E.) Terenzio Mamiani upon the Compendium and Synthesis of Philosophy. 
(F.) Angeloni Barbiani upon Tommaso Campanella. (G.) Giulio Lazzarini on 
the Proposition for Obligatory Instruction in Rational Ethics. (H.) Salvatore 
Cassara on Literary Studies and Philosophical Fragments. 7. Philosophical 
periodicals. 8. Notices. 9. Recent publications. 

Vol. XIV., Part 3, Dec, 1876.— 1. The Conscience, by Luigi Ferri. 2. Phi- 
losophy of Religion, by Terenzio Mamiani. 3. Moral Disinterestedness, by A. 
Martinazolli. 4. The New Criticism of Carlo Benouvier, by Romeo Manzoni. 
4. An Insufficient Philosophy of History: second letter addressed to L. Luz- 
zatti, by Terenzio Mamiani. 6. Bibliography. (A.) Augusto Conti. (B.) 
Baldassare Labanca. (C.) Emanuele Latino. (D.) R. Bobba. (E.) J. Froh- 
schammer. (F.) Giambattista Peyretti. (G.) G. M. Bertini. (H.) G. M. Ber- 
tini. (I.) Felice Tocco. (J.) Ant. Michetti. (K.) C. Giacomini and A. Mosso. 
(L.) N. N. (M.) Pietro Siciliani. (N.) Francesco Acri. (O.) Terenzio Mam- 
iani. 7. Philosophical periodicals. 8. Notices. 9. Recent publications. 

M. J. H. 



Aphorisms Concerning the Drama. By E. von Hartmann. Berlin: VV. Mueller. 
1870. 

In this pamphlet, republished from a German quarterly, Mr. Hartmann has 
unquestionably achieved a masterpiece of artistic criticism. The chief part 
of the drama, thus he begins, is its material, its substance ; for the form is al- 
ways more or le?s uniform. It is the selection of the subject, which preemin- 
ently characterizes the poet ; in proof of which look even at the selection of 
subjects by musicians. Mozart took hold of anything he could lay hands on ; 
Beethoven's "Fidelio" shows us in the love of husband and wife the highest 
chastity of a profoundly internal soul-life; Weber rushes off into fairyland, 
where dwell Oberon and Titantia ; Wagner goes back to the German legends 
of the Middle Ages, with their chivalry and mysticism ; Auber requires noth- 
ing but the gracious coquetry of the salon ; Meyerbeer finds nothing bad, 
provided it produces effect, and Verdi feels at home only in Victor Hugo's 
realm of the horrible. To show how difficult it is to both invent a subject and 
dress it up in dramatic form, von Hartmann refers to Shakespeare ; and the 
requirements he makes of a dramatic subject are, first, that it must be poeti- 
cal ; second, that it must b3 dramatic, i. e., capable of being made visible by 
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external action ; and, thirdly, that it must be lit for stage representation, and 
hence not too lengthy, and divisible into certain parts, acts, which admits of a 
steady increase of effect. Unity of time and place are also to be atteuded to 
as much as possible. Fourthly, the suojeet must be generally comprehensible 
from, and sympathetic toward a human standpoint, that is, it must not depend 
for its effect on exclusively national and temporary conditions, but must ap- 
peal to all men and for all time. Finally, the subject must be simple ; that is, 
concentrated, or limited. 

Concerning the diction of the drama, Mr. Hartmann observes that the only 
rule to be observed is to find the correct expression for the spiritual content to 
be conveyed ; hence, to let the diction altogether vanish in that content and be 
as modest as possible. "Every attempt to beautity language, as such, is a fail- 
ure, when tried in the drama, and serves only to hide ihe spiritual content in 
a dead formality." Goethe's Tasso, Iphigenia, &c, are cited as illustrations, 
and Tennyson's recent dramatic attempts would unquestionably have been 
classified in the same category, had Mr. H. known them at the time. He like- 
wise very judiciously recommends that dramatists, and indeed poets generally, 
should avoid as much as possible the use of a special language lor poetry, as 
distinguished from the vulgar prose. Hitherto, says he, the English and Ger- 
man languages have kept freer from this vice of using a special vocabulary for 
poetry, than the other European languages ; and it is to be hoped that both, 
authors and hearers, will assist in bringing che language of poetry as near as 
possible to that of ordinary conversation hereafter. 

Mr. Hartmann then passes over to a discussion of the Aristotelian require- 
ments of the purpose of the drama, and more especially ol the tragedy, name- 
ly, that it should create pity (sympathy) and fear (terroi), and of this part of 
his work we cannot speak too highly ; but we would not have room here to do 
it justice. The main qiustion thm arisas — to which all the foregoing is but 
preparatory, why should the tragedy, which has for its object solely to arouse 
two certainly disagreeable feelings, pity and terror, have the extraordinary 
fascination for the human mind, which it undoubtedly exercises. And here 
it is where Mr. Hartmann brings in a spice of his so-called passimism ; that is, 
a view of the world, which regards human life as it is, and indeed all life, as 
something which had better never have been. "Tragedy alone, of all forms of 
poetry, teaches us, even as religion and philosophy teach us, to consider the 
world and life as something subordinate, as something which points to a be- 
yond, as something whereunto to cling and hang as a highest and final object 
is pure folly. The dying hero of the tragedy addresses to each auditor as it 
were these words of Christ: "In the world ye shall suffer trouble; but, be 
comforted, 1 have overcome the world." a. e. k. 

Erlaeulerungen Zur Metaphyaik dea Unbewuaaten. Von Eduard von Hartmann. 
Berlin: Carl Duncker. 1874. 

This pamphlet being written in reply to a criticism of Dr. Volkelt on von 
Hartmann's system, can naturally find no extended notice here. It is, in its 
main points, directed to a refutation of Hegel's "Panlogism." Mr. von Hart- 
mann's object is to show, that apart from the Logical — the Idea, or the Ego — 
in the Universe, there is also an Illogical, a Non-Ego, which Hegel always re- 
fused to recognize, though he could not help bringing it forward in every part 
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of his system. This is in truth the main quarrel which Hartmann raises with 
Hegel throughout all his writings. Fichte, it is well known, never gave cause 
for any like misapprehension. His Non-Ego, the World of Nature, is always 
posited as the absolute opposite of the Ego, the utterly Illogical and Irration- 
al, which must be made logical and rational through the Ego, and cannot be- 
come so otherwise. Moreover, it cannot so become perfectly logical and ra- 
tional, except in the course of an infinite time. The world of nature, as well 
as the world of mankind, which forms a part of it, is, as it is, from Fichte's 
point of view, utterly opposed to reason. Hence our constant attempts to sub- 
due nature more and more to the power o! human reason, by all possible 
means of mechanical ingenuity; and to make the world of mankind a rational 
community of free beings by proper social and political institutions. 

It is somewhat strange that von Hartmann seems to have entirely overlooked 
Fichte's standpoint on this subject. a. e. k. 



1. J. H. von Kirchmann's Er/cenntnisstheoretischer Pealismus. Von E. von Hart- 

mann. 

2. Kritische Orundlage des Transcendenlatcn Realismus. Von E. "v. Hartmann. 

These works treat the same subject, and may therefore properly be 
noticed together. The motto upon the cover of the last work gives the clue 
to the leading subject of both works. It is "The thing-iu-itst if and its condi- 
tion," (Besehaffenheil), and Mr. Hartmann formulates it still closer when he 
announces in his preface to the Orundlage that the main and real problem of 
cognition is to establish the relation between thinking and being, and make 
possible a mediation between them. '• The question is," says he, '• whether 
and how conscious human thinking is able to attain being, or whether it must 
forever be limited to remain within its thoughts; that -is, the subjective ideal 
contents of its consciousness." It will thus be seen that Dr. Hartmann dis- 
cusses in these works tlie same question which Kant thought to have solved 
for all time in his "Critique of Pure Reason," and it seems somewhat strange 
that Mr. Hartmann should be so sincere an admirer of Kant as he seems to be, 
and yet treat as nought the great discovery made by Kant of the relation 
of conscious human thinking to being, upon which Kant's immortal fame 
rests as much as that of Isewton does upon the discovery of the relation be- 
tween the planets and their movements. 

If any one of our readers is still in doubt on that same subject, we can rec- 
ommend von Eartmann's works on the ground of their clearness of exposi- 
tion and elegance of style. They do not solve, and do not even pretend to 
solve the problem which they discuss, but they may lead many a reader to 
solve it for himself or to comprehend more fully the solution offered by Kant. 

A. £. K. 



